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Abstract 


English language pedagogy is influenced by social identities such as race and ethnicity. 
TESOL involves working in multicultural contexts, interacting not only live with a diverse 
audience, but also virtually with instructional resources. Consequently, race and ethnicity are 
current and critical issues for TESOL 

Therefore, thinking of English learners as a diverse group in terms of race, ethnicity, and 
culture, it is discussed in this research how the teachers' biases are influencing students' learning. 
Also there is a comprehensive presentation of pertinent definitions related to culturally 
responsive teaching and the project is based on the idea of developing professional development 
for the elementary school staff. 

To understand critical concepts as implicit bias and racism and their academic effects, 
learning sessions are designed to help teachers, administrators, and classified staff working with 
English learners to understand the elements of culturally responsive teaching. The workshop is 
divided into three stages where first educators will discuss the critical definitions related to 
culturally responsive teaching, then they will apply the reflection into the educational field, and 


lastly they will walk out the session with practical action steps to keep themselves accountable. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Thinking about English learners as the group of students with the most diversity in terms 
of race, ethnicity, and culture led me to start asking myself how educators’ own biases are 
influencing the way students learn. Through media images, news images, conversations that we 
have, and even our own education, we have created a series of unconscious associations that lead 
to stereotypes or biases. 

There are two types of biases, implicit and explicit. The explicit bias is when the person 
is conscious about their belief or attitude towards any social group. “This type of bias is 
processed neurologically at a conscious level as declarative, semantic memory, and in words” 
(Georgetown University National Center for Cultural Competence, n.d.). It could also lead to 
negative behavior such as exclusion. 

Implicit bias was defined by O’Brien and Taab (2020) as the attitudes, beliefs, and 
stereotypes that may affect how we unintentionally treat others. Implicit biases are often not 
acknowledged or known by the person who holds them. 

I am convinced that holding onto implicit biases plays a part in how we teach, discipline, 
and interact with our students. Therefore, I would like to develop a professional development 
workshop where other teachers can learn more about implicit bias and stereotypes and their 


effects on students, specifically on English learners. 


The purpose of this research is to provide elementary teachers Ше opportunity to learn 
more about a culturally responsive approach to teach English learners, and not only leave this 
great endeavor of finding equity to the English as a Second Language (ESL) teachers. 

In my school (with a 40% Hispanic population) it is not unusual to see Afro-American 
and Latino boys constantly in the principal’s office, as it is often easy to hear teachers concerned 
about the behavior of ESL students in their classroom. 

Consequently, I have seen how these culturally or linguistically diverse students have 
been disciplined the most and the hardest. As Hammond (2015) said “their opportunities to 
develop habits of mind and cognitive capacities are limited to non-existent because of 
educational inequity” (p. 13). If the students are not in the classroom, how am I expecting them 
to succeed? 

Moreover, in a school with high Hispanic populations, where many of these students have 
parents that speak different dialects and that have learned Spanish as their second language, they 
faced the challenges of learning English as a third language. Some of these students have exited 
the ESL program because of their testing scores, but that does not mean they are getting the 
academic content at its fullest. 

Furthermore, this group of students rarely feels seen, represented, or valued in terms of 
their race, ethnicity or culture. The books that are read, the props that are used, and the posters 
that decorate the classrooms are not culturally responsive. They do not represent every student in 
the classroom, students do not hear about their values, beliefs or ideologies in the texts that 
teachers choose to develop our content. 

The textbooks that are chosen normally reproduce the most dominant values or 


ideologies; in the case of the ESL books, they are normally representing the United States or the 


United Kingdom. There is a need for a wider library of own voice books that would impact our 
ESL learners. The variety of possible interpretations and meanings are limited because the 
instructional materials and books that are used tend to enclose the dominant systems of 
knowledge (Grant & Wong, 2018). Therefore, these instructional materials do not represent most 
of the students' races, classes, genders, or nationalities, but also there are groups that are 
marginalized, excluded or misrepresented such as indigenous, migrants, women, the working 
class, and the lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT). 

It is important that in our elementary schools every child can find a space where they can 
feel safe, seen and represented, so they learn that every voice has meaning and power and they 
grow in a sense of belonging. I believe that as educators and leaders in our schools, it will be 
hard to help our students to learn if connections are not created first. The “inclusion of the 
images, histories, stories, and perspectives of other cultures (...) is crucial in developing the 
critical literacy skills needed to recognize embedded meanings, and in helping to avoid adopting 
biased or limited interpretation of others". (Grant & Wong, 2018, p. 3) 

In summary, I am interested in the topic for this project because I am, myself, part of a 
few minorities in this country (women, Hispanic and Latino, as well as English learner) that sees 
how implicit biases play a big role in the way we see, interact, and value our students at school. 
Also, I truly believe in the power of tough conversations that lead to feeling uncomfortable, as 
well as self-reflection. It is not easy to talk about racism, segregation, xenofobia, or vanquished 
civilizations, but it is important that we start promoting this type of conversation in our 
classroom-- the earlier, the better. If I am really convinced in the power of teaching global 
citizens, I must start to create my own culturally responsive environment to inspire and support 


these tough conversations. 


This project consists of a workshop offered to Ше elementary school teachers, school 
administrators and classified staff that work directly with English learners. It allows the 
mentioned personnel to reflect on their own praxis. Therefore, I hope to provide insights and 
ideas to implement in their classrooms to accommodate their culturally and linguistically diverse 
students, so that they will grow up to become better citizens and better human beings with a 
sense of equity and social justice. 

The professional development workshop is designed to discuss different elements of 
culturally responsive teaching (CRT). The expectation of this workshop is to help elementary 
school teachers to understand critical concepts such as implicit bias and racism in the elementary 
classroom context and their academic effects in the ELs students’ successes and struggles. As 
TESOL International Association (2018) affirmed “successful schools for English learners have 
a shared sense of community and responsibility. Indeed , many school-based professionals 
support the education of English learners, not just classroom-based personnel" (2018, p. 81). 
Therefore, it is important for schools to be successful so that they can ensure that ELs are best 
served by all staff members. 

The workshop will last an hour and it will be presented in three different stages. The first 
stage will consist of fifteen minutes of a Google Slides presentation that will define a series of 
important concepts that the whole professional learning community will agree upon. Some of the 
concepts to consider are: culture, ethnicity, bias, racism, sociopolitical context, and stereotypes. 
During this stage the audience will be challenged to reflect upon their associations and 
stereotypes throughout a process of inquiry, I will present a series of questions and hypothetical 
scenarios (inside and outside school) for them to reflect with no expectation for them to share 


with the rest of the staff. 


Оп Ше second stage during another round of fifteen minutes, I will introduce Ше concept 
of culturally responsive teaching, the relevance of its competencies, the educator profile, 
potential barriers, and actionable steps. This stage will be more informative than reflective, and it 
will take the workshop directly to the third stage where the audience could use fifteen minutes to 
discuss in small groups of interest (by grade level, or content areas) and also have time for 


questions and discussions to move forward a culturally responsive school. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


Considering that cultures and languages have values that promote multilingualism and 
multiculturalism and the respect for all cultures and languages as a core value of TESOL, many 
elementary grade-level teachers are in need of preparation to teach English learners efficiently 
through the lenses of culturally responsive teaching (CRT). 

Furthermore, preparing teachers to better serve English learners is particularly relevant to 
the context in the U.S. considering that “English learners are the fastest growing subgroup of 
students in U.S. schools, and their numbers increase each year” (TESOL, 2018, p. 2). Also, many 
students have already exited the programs, but they have not attained all the academic English 
skills to fully participate in the content areas (TESOL, 2018). 

There is a need in the schools to provide in-service training to staff in different areas such 
as: second language acquisition, language and content integration, and cross-cultural 
communication. Moreover, “teachers need to understand how to work with diverse learners, 
including English learners, and that they should keep students’ cultures and language differences 
in mind to create inclusive learning plans” (TESOL, 2018, p. 3). 

Therefore, in this chapter, I present research related to culturally responsive teaching and 
how this approach will support the idea that providing proper training to all staff in elementary 
school will benefit ELs and their academic success. First, I provide a comprehensive definition 
of culture and ethnicity, collectivism and individualism, sociopolitical context, implicit bias and 


stereotypes, and I also discuss how these concepts play out in our classrooms. Later, I present the 


definition of culturally responsive teaching, its competencies and how this approach will 
empower our students. Finally, I provide a visualization of the CRT teacher profile and it links to 


TESOL. 


Culture and Ethnicity 

English language pedagogy, curriculum, and classrooms are influenced by social 
identities such as race and ethnicity (Anya, 2018). TESOL involves working in multicultural 
contexts, interacting not only live with a diverse audience, but also virtually with instructional 
materials. Consequently, race and ethnicity are current and critical issues for TESOL (Anya, 
2018). 

Hammond (2015) defined culture (especially our deep cultural roots) as the way every 
brain makes sense of the world, turning the cultural information it receives into relevant events to 
help us function in a particular environment. Therefore, people from different cultural 
backgrounds can have different reactions to the same situation depending on the meaning their 
deep culture is attaching to the situation. This way of looking at the world will continue to guide 
our behaviors, as it is called mental models (Hammond, 2015). 

Furthermore, “schema represents the pieces of inert information we’ve taken in, 
interpreted, and categorized, based on our deep cultural norms, beliefs, and ways of being” 
(Hammond, 2018, p. 23). Culturally responsive teaching is focused on deep culture, on the roots 
of culture, such as core beliefs, group values, rather than only focus on the visible aspects of 


cultures such as food, holidays, music, etc. 


Collectivism and Individualism 

Hammond (2015) indicated that our brains are wired for a more communal worldview, 
“20% of the world has an individualistic culture, while the other 80% practice a collectivist 
culture. Collectivistic societies emphasize relationships, interdependence within a community, 
and cooperative learning. Individualistic societies emphasize individual achievement and 


independence” (Hammond, 2015, p. 25). 


Sociopolitical Context 

Sociopolitical context could be interpreted through the “groundwater approach” where 
Love and Hayes-Greene (n.d) described the scenery where half of the fishes are found dead in 
different lakes, and every fish should not be checked, the attention should be focused on the 
water, on the groundwater. Accordingly, the authors compare half of the fishes with half of the 
students nationwide that are falling behind academically. 

Love and Hayes-Greene’s (n.d.) approach indicates that racial and ethnic inequities are 
recreated across systems in a racially structured society, where socioeconomic differences do not 
explain these inequities. Indeed, the sociopolitical context has two major components that will be 
presented briefly in this review: implicit bias and structural racialization. 

Bias is discussed in the next section, but to understand the structural racialization, it is 
important to recognize that it goes beyond proofs of racism within the institutions, “structural 
racialization is deeply connected to the relationship between where one lives and how location 
and geography affect one's access to education and job opportunities, as well as other 


quality-of-life factors” (Hammond, 2015, p. 29). This concept is also tied to the “culture of 


poverty” which reinforces Ше stereotype of poor families of color, considering this diverse group 
of families as unmotivated, illegal, or careless by choice (Hammond, 2015). 

The assumption that diverse families are living in poverty by choice ignores the fact that 
structural racialization in society is the contributing factor that “limits a family's economic and 
educational opportunities. Culturally responsive teachers acknowledge the impact of 
sociopolitical context on children of color and their families” (Hammond, 2015, p. 32), therefore, 
being a culturally responsive teacher is being an advocate for the students and their families who 


are a sub product of systemic inequities. 


Implicit Bias and Stereotypes in the Classroom 

Implicit bias is defined by Hammond (2015) and Cherry (2020) as unconscious attitudes, 
beliefs, or associations towards certain social groups; it operates involuntarily, which means that 
individuals are not aware or have any internal control in the way we react to these groups. People 
may often attribute specific characteristics to all members of that particular social group, this is 
known as stereotyping (Hamond, 2015 & Cherry, 2020). 

Also, teaching and learning English is affected by stereotypes: the interactions, the 
practices in our institutions, and the teaching materials chosen. Therefore, “stereotypes or 
essentialism based on racial, ethnic, or cultural characteristics can lead to exclusion, devaluation, 
or prejudice” (Kubota, 2018, p.2). Accordingly, in our schools the racial difference results in a 
linguistic difference when we identify students as ESL learners, using the label to segregate 
students. 

The impact of race, ethnicity, and culture in TESOL is visible when English learners 


trigger a biased evaluation of their speech because of their nonstandard native English-speaking 


background (Anya, 2018); Ше stereotypical image held by а native speaker in addition to racism 
and ethnic bias determines the ways ESL learners are perceived by others (Anya, 2018; Kubota, 
2018). Cherry (2020) added that studies also demonstrated how implicit bias impacts the way 
teachers react to student behaviors, it has a powerful impact not only on academic achievement 


but also on educational access and the way teachers discipline students. 


Academic Struggle or Academic Success 

Therefore, Hammond (2015) believed that the way to close the achievement gap is 
building brain power for those underperforming culturally and linguistically diverse students. 
She also argued that there is an educational inequity that prevents these groups of students from 
accessing their opportunities to develop habits of mind or higher order thinking capacities. 

The achievement gap is visible because culturally and linguistically diverse students 
"struggle because we do not offer them sufficient opportunities in the classroom to develop the 
cognitive skills and habits of mind that would prepare them to take on more advanced academic 
tasks” (Hammond, 2015, p. 4). ESL learners are labeled as disadvantaged because of their 
language and as educators that is the reason why we don’t teach advanced cognitive skills to 
them (Hammond, 2015). 

The solution to close the achievement gap is focusing on their cultures. We have been 
helping them to become better test takers instead of looking at our institutional practices that are 


negatively affecting the diverse children so they do not engage in independent learning. 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 


There are different culturally responsive approaches such as culturally responsive 
education, culturally relevant teaching, and culturally congruent teaching to name some, I am 
using the term culturally responsive teaching. 

This definition has some roots in Ladson-Billings (2015) when she defined culturally 
relevant pedagogy under three criteria: students yield academic success; students develop 
positive cultural competence; and students “must develop a critical consciousness through which 
they challenge the status quo of the current social order” (Ladson-Billings, 2015, p. 3). By 
setting these criteria, students are not only going to achieve academic success but also experience 
socioemotional growth (Ladson-Billings, 2015). 

Furthermore, Hammond (2015) defined culturally responsive teaching as a pedagogical 
approach rooted in learning theory and cognitive science which focuses on the educator’s ability 
to recognize the culture in their students, while responding constructively using cultural 
knowledge and scaffolding previous knowledge with the new content. Moreover, educators need 
to acknowledge the importance of having a social-emotional relationship with the students to 
create a safe classroom environment. In addition, Muniz (2020) also stated the importance of the 
connection between the academic content with the students’ lives, cultural backgrounds so 
educators can support their engagement, and academic achievement (Hammond, 2015 & Muniz, 
2020). 

Piazza, Rao, and Protacio (2015) stated that it is relevant that students have the 
opportunity to connect their language and communication style to the curriculum, finding an 
additional area of concern within CRT: the importance of materials and books that connect to the 


background and daily experiences of the students (Piazza, Rao & Protacio, 2015). 
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Moreover, in a case study conducted by Ebersole, Kanahele-Mossman, and Kawakami 
(2015), the authors realized that there is a need to provide more opportunities for educators to 
engage in critical discussions around topics such as injustices and inequalities of the status quo. 
They stated that educators need to self-reflect upon attitudes, values, beliefs and their own 
experiences to create a better understanding of CRT; educators must need room to discuss these 
topics around their own cultures, beliefs and values to increase their cultural awareness needed 


for CRT practices (Ebersole, Kanahele-Mossman & Kawakami, 2015). 


Competencies 

There are eight competencies presented by Muñiz (2020) to describe what educators 
know and do. It is developed to “make self-appraisal, goal setting, and critical conversations" 
around culturally responsive teaching. This guide supports educators to promote rigorous 
learning in terms of academic achievement, engagement and empowerment (Muñiz, 2020). The 
eight competencies are interpreted by Muñiz (2020) ав: 

1. Reflect on one's cultural lens: membership in various identity groups, interactions with 
different identity groups, personal thinking and values, stereotypes and microaggressions. 

2. Recognize and redress bias in the system: personal bias or institutional bias, potential 
disparities and barriers, allocation of resources, discipline procedures. 

3. Draw on students' culture to shape curriculum and instruction: students see themselves 
and others in the classroom material, historical accuracy, cultural relevance, diverse perspectives, 
interests, concerns, traditions. 

4.Bring real-world issues into the classroom: social-problem solutions, empowerment to 


problem-solve, connection to racism and injustice in daily lives. 
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5. Model high expectations for all students: communicate them no matter Ше students’ 
backgrounds, student development, engagement, scaffolding. 

6. Promote respect for student differences: empathetic, safe, respectful and inclusive 
learning environments, proactive response to bias incidents. 

7. Collaborate with families and the local community: participation barriers, family 
involvement from various backgrounds. 

8. Communicate in linguistically and culturally responsive ways: style of communication, 
varying cultural behavior and communication norms, reduce communication barriers, multiple 


languages (Muñiz, 2020). 


Culturally Responsive Educator Profile 

In words of Hammond (2015) “every culturally responsive teacher develops a 
socio-political consciousness, an understanding that we live in a racialized society that gives 
unearned privilege to some while others experience unearned disadvantage because of race, 
gender, class, or language” (p. 18). Educators are also aware that schools play a role in 
perpetuating or challenging those inequities, and that their own cultural lens to evaluate behavior 
leads to low expectations of the knowledge that diverse students have (Hammond, 2015). 

In addition to Hammond (2015), Walker and Hutchison (2020) argued that teachers need 
to be aware of their own beliefs towards equity and culture and their implicit biases; they have to 
be present and mindful, also they must reflect on their daily practice and students’ interactions, 
check their own implicit biases, and practice socio-emotional awareness. 

On the other hand, the potential of culturally responsive teaching is found in the ability of 


being comfortable in your own skin. The ability of a culturally responsive teacher to manage 
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their emotions is fundamental because it will guide the classroom mood and productivity 
(Hammond, 2015). 

Kubota (2018) outlined some steps teachers can take to be culturally responsive: identify 
cultural frames of reference, map cultural reference points, widen interpretation, identify 
triggers, practice emotional self-management. In contrast, “teachers should also avoid 
underestimating or overestimating ELLs’ academic competency by properly assessing their 
academic, linguistic, and cognitive skills rather than relying on preconceived ideas” (p. 5). 
Hence, teachers are often found relying on previous data in order to plan their instruction, instead 
of gathering their own descriptive information (Kubota, 2018). 

Walker and Hutchison (2020) have also discovered the importance of assisting their 
students with the selection, reading, and discussion of resources that mirror students’ life. While 
Roy (2017) recognized that very often in the classroom teachers miss opportunities to engage in 
dialogues about race or ethnicity, especially in elementary. Therefore, CRT requires teachers to 
use critical multicultural awareness skills to objectively examine their own cultural values, 
beliefs, and perceptions. 

Moreover, Aceves and Orosco (2014) described the culturally responsive teachers as 
teachers with a major comprehension and sensitivity of the values and experiences of other 
cultures. They stated that to achieve academic success educators practicing CRT must maintain 
high expectations, conceived as the ability to communicate clear and specific expectations about 
what all students are expected to know and do (Aceves & Orosco, 2014). 

Furthermore, CRT also needs teachers to integrate books and other instructional materials 
that consider and validate the identities of the students in terms of culture, linguistics, and race 


(Kozleski, 2010). Reviewing these resources will help teachers to select the material that is 
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appropriated to reflect оп Ше diversity within the classroom. Also, teachers negotiate classroom’s 
cultures with the students by embracing the sociocultural realities of the students through the 
materials and content that is taught and the way it is taught, reflecting the communities where the 
students grow (Kozleski, 2010). 

On the other hand, Edwards and Edick (2013) completed a case of study where they 
found that teacher candidates need to have opportunities to see teachers responding to behaviors, 
they need to look how an educator model and teach the expected behavior before a whole class 
discussion, there is a need to plan for the discussion’s structure and not only for the discussion 
topic. They found that proper training must be given because teacher candidates can learn from 
CRT teachers not only to interpret but also to respond to students' behaviors as indicators of 
culture instead of making assumptions related to their classroom management systems (Edwards 


& Edick, 2013). 


CRT and TESOL 

Anya (2018) stated that “а critical approach to understanding race and ethnicity in 
TESOL is necessary to counter racism and ethnic bias in teacher education” (p. 4) and 
enunciated the importance of creating professional development programs that demonstrate how 
language and language teaching is reproducing social inequality. Therefore, to address racism 
and ethnic bias in TESOL it is necessary to recognize the inequities reproduced in schools, so 
then educators can shape their curriculums and instruction (Anya, 2018). 

Ramirez, Gonzales-Galindo, and Roy (2016) found that in the last 20 years there is not 
enough focus on how teachers should teach ELs, even more, in many states preservice teachers 


are not required to have PD on language and cultural diversity and they do not have the 
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experience to feel empathy while working with diverse populations. At the end of their case of 
study, the authors found that the teachers were able to self-reflect on their beliefs about ELs and 
how their own beliefs are impacting the way they teach (Ramirez, Gonzales-Galindo & Roy, 
2016). 

Accordingly, teachers acknowledge the importance of receiving professional 
development programs tailored to working with diverse students. Many educators also support 
multicultural education, but they first need to address inequities and be reflexive about their 
biases (Chang & Coney 2020). 

Alternatively, Chen and Yang (2017) conducted a study where two types of teachers 
showed in observations before and after receiving training of culturally responsive teaching 
strategies: teachers unable to recognize the culture of their students, and teachers that do 
recognize the culture but do not reflect it in their practice. The authors found after the training 
that one of the educators adopted the CRT strategies and became aware of the cultural 
background of her students, meaning that understanding students’ culture does not result 
naturally. Instead, many educators needed the training to increase their awareness and create a 
safer and more inclusive learning climate to engage their students and scaffold their academic 
performance (Chen & Yang, 2017). 

Meanwhile, Rhodes (2013) presented the characteristics of a CRT teacher of English 
language situating the instruction in the cultural background of the students, utilizing different 
strategies such as group work. One characteristic that was found in that study was that many of 
those teachers have valued the native cultures of their students and are advocates to create strong 


bonds with their ethnic communities and parents (Rhodes, 2013). 


Finally, Santamaria (2009) found that a case of study of CRT ELLs demonstrated 
community knowledge and stronger ties between students, their families, and educators; 
moreover, CRT practices enhanced the teaching and learning processes while educators were 
committed to their job, and their classrooms showed educational excellence specifically those 


that were focused on family involvement (Santamaria, 2009). 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


After I presented a series of definitions in terms of culture, ethnicity, collectivism, 
individualism, sociopolitical context, implicit bias, and stereotypes; I reflected on how cultures, 
identities and groups are represented in our classrooms and how these representations lead to 
academic struggles or academic success. Later, I extended the definition of culturally responsive 
teaching, its competencies and how this approach potentially empowers students to success 
academically. 

To provide high quality education to ESL learners, it is important to have an environment 
that honors the culture of every student, in a pedagogical way that mirrors their native culture of 
knowledge acquisition and language development. Therefore, “in a culturally responsive 
classroom, effective teaching and learning occur in a learner centered context that identifies the 
strengths students bring to school and utilizes them to promote student achievement” (Diaz-Rico, 
2018, p.5). It also includes respect for diverse attitudes and abilities, as well as maintaining high 
expectations. 

Furthermore, culturally responsive teaching promotes leadership to reduce racism, 
stereotyping, discrimitation, segregation and prejudices that affect the success of English 
learners. 

To make this high quality education a reality, Diaz-Rico (2018) affirmed the necessity to 
focus on well-designed professional development tailored to the needs of the teachers of diverse 


ESL learners, including training in multicultural communication. 
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I definitely believe that there is а current need in our schools for more comprehensive 
training that focuses on the socioemotional area of our students. Working with culturally and 
linguistically diverse students should not be only the job of the ESL teachers. We have seen how 
the ESL learners have failed by upper grades in terms of content and reading skills, some of 
these students already exited the ESL services program, so they are not even receiving the 
support from teachers that have been trained. 

Therefore, it is a shared responsibility to scaffold our diverse students to succeed in their 
academic journey. But it is also true that there is a lack of proper training, so I will present in the 
next chapter a series of PD courses created focusing on culturally responsive teaching practices. 

In this training, educators will learn the basic definitions needed to immerse themselves 
into a more equitable practice. The first step will be to recognize bias in the system so educators 
can start unpacking their own biases. “Educators must examine how they welcome, 
communicate, and value one another's ways of being and knowing". (Chang & Coney, 2020, p. 
5). It is relevant for a more CRT practice to remember that we are wired for connection and that 
it is important to let our students feel recognized and valued. 

Then, we will discuss how associations lead to stereotypes, and stereotypes lead to 
implicit biases. Also, we will talk about racism and ethnic racism, collectivism and 
individualism, sociopolitical context and its effects on education with their potential barriers, and 
actionable steps such as: modeling high expectations, and drawing on culture to shape 
curriculum and instruction. 

At the end we will talk about introducing, guiding, and continuing tough conversations in 
the classroom and making real world connections using children's literature that expose students 


to “a variety of subject positions that can affirm, validate, challenge, or oppose students’ 
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emerging identities and socialize them to Ше way in which these identities are viewed". (Roy, 
2017, p. 2) 

Therefore, we will discuss how literature will be a great example to introduce and guide 
those tough conversations, using the characters and their experiences as the scenario to discuss 
and later connect to daily life. Later, we will dig deep into culturally responsive teaching, what it 
is and what it is not, and into what would be the teacher profile and the benefits for the ESL 


learners. 


Chapter 4: Final Project- Teacher Workshop 


The teacher workshop presented in this thesis project focuses on moving towards a 
culturally responsive school and it is offered to elementary school teachers, instructional 
specialists, teacher assistants, administrators, and any other member of the staff that works 
directly with English learners in elementary school. 

This workshop is delivered using a Google Slides presentation (see Appendix A: Slides). 
It includes three stages. The first stage focuses on unpacking (or recognizing) biases and building 
important definitions around CRT practices. The second stage focuses on the educational 


environment. Lastly, the third stage focuses on tough conversations and CRT practice examples. 


First Stage 

The workshop starts with a self-reflective activity where the staff can think and try to 
answer a series of questions to themselves around people they would never be friends with and 
the reasons behind that decision (Figure 1.1. See also Appendix A, Slide #4). 


How CAN I UNPACK 
MY BIASES? 





Think of an adult that you would never be 
friends with. Why wouldn’t you want a 
relationship with them? 


Are they too loud or too clingy? Do you feel like 
they dress inappropriately? Maybe you think 
their lifestyle and habits are too vulgar? 
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Figure 1.1: How can I unpack my biases? 


After some minutes are given to the participants to think about the questions, they must 
think about the same associations they could make in their classrooms with their students (Figure 
1.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #5). The greater idea at this point is to make the participants 
think about how their feelings about certain social groups are affecting the way they interact with 


their students. 


How САМ I UNPACK 
MY BIASES? 





Now consider the students in your class. 


Do you feel like some students are too loud? Too 
vulgar? Too clingy? Dressed inappropriately? 


Could these feelings subconsciously affect the 
way you interact with people - including 
children? 


Figure 1.2: How can I unpack my biases? (In the classroom). 





Later, participants are prompted to leave all their knowledge of themselves at the door, 
the same way we ask our students to forget every interest and experience so they can all be 
educated and disciplined the same way (Figure 1.3. See also Appendix A, Slide #6). Then, 
implicit bias and racism are separated as two completely different terminologies, and how the 
media and news images, the education we had, and the conversations we joined are creating a 


series of associations that lead to biases. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF 
YOURSELF 


«ТЭ, 
favorite 
томе „ 


Leave all your interests and 
experiences at the door!! 










food 
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Figure 1.3: Knowledge of self and implicit bias. 


During the next part of the stage, a broad definition of implicit bias is offered to think and 


reflect (Figure 1.4. See also Appendix A, Slide #7). 








WHAT 15 IMPLICIT BIAS? 


Implicit biases are the attitudes, We can become more aware by 
beliefs, and stereotypes that may self-reflecting and discussing 
affect how we unintentionally biases. 


treat others. Implicit biases ean be positive or 


Implicit biases are often not negative perceptions. Either way, 


acknowledged or known by the they have an impact on how we 
person who holds them. teach and discipline our students. 


Figure 1.4: What is implicit bias? 


Following the definition of implicit bias, the audience will watch a video (Figure 1.5. See 
also Appendix A, Slide #8) about what bias means to a group of black students and being asked 


to reflect on what they saw in a small group. 


STUDENTS SPEAK UP: 
WHAT BIAS MEANS TO THEM 





Figure 1.5: Video-Students Speak Up: What Bias Means to Them-Education Week. 


When the participants finished their discussions within their groups, it is moved to a 
whole group discussion where they are encouraged to summarize in one or two sentences what 
they experienced with their group. Then, the analogy of peanut butter, jelly and racism is 
presented to think about the over representation of some images and how they are leading to 


associations (Figure 1.6. See also Appendix A, Slide #9). 


PEANUT BUTTER, 
JELLY AND RACISM 





When you say peanut butter, 7 say jelly! 
They always go together! 
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Figure 1.6: Peanut butter, jelly, and racism analogy-Freedom Project Wa. 
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After Ше analogy, there is а chart where Ше participants can visualize common 


associations that are made within our social groups (Figure 1.7. See also Appendix A, Slide #10). 


ASSOCIATIONS 








American 


female 






. disabled 


Figure 1.7 Associations 
Later, the audience watches a video where it is explained a social experiment where 


teachers are involved (Figure 1.8. See also Appendix A, Slide #11) and they discuss it in their 


small groups from the first video. The same dynamic as before applies for this video. 


56, WHY ARE WE HERE? 





Figure 1.8: Video-Bias Isn't Just A Police Problem, It's A Preschool Problem-Let’s Talk, 


NPR 
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туо questions are prompted to the staff to self-reflect around their own unknown ог 
implicit biases; the first in general (Figure 1.9. See also Appendix A, Slide #12) and then applied 


to students (Figure 1.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #13). 
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Figure 1.9: Under stress, critical question-O’ Brien, N. and Taab, L. 
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Figure 1.10: Under stress in your classroom, critical question-O’ Brien, N. and Taab, L. 
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Stage 2 

The second stage is focused оп Ше education environment, so it starts pointing to Ше 
reflection of the effects of implicit biases on education and policies and procedures that the 
audience could develop to hold themselves accountable (Figure 1.11. See also Appendix A, Slide 


815). 


ErrECTS ON POLICIES AND 
EDUCATION, 


Holding onto implicit 
biases plays a part in 
how we teach, discipline, 
and interact with our 


students. i 
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Figure 1.11: Effects on education, policies and procedures. 
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Therefore, the workshop focuses on the potential barriers educators may encounter while 
working towards a culturally responsive school, and there are some actionable steps they can 
take to overcome these barriers (Figure 1.12. See also Appendix A, Slide 716). It will be 
followed by a quote by Carrington (2019) about connections that prompt the discussion about 
what effective educators do to connect with their students? (Figure 1.13. See also Appendix A, 


Slide 717). 
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POTENTIAL 


O Barriers. 


7. Honestly 
acknowledging the 
biases we have. 
2. Too uncomfortable to 
talk or think about 
implicit biases. 
3. Jgnoring the biases we 
clearly have. 
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Figure 1.12: Potential barriers and actionable steps. 
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Figure 1.13: Kids these days-Jody Carrington. 


Then, a question is presented to reflect between the fact of having high expectations or 
having the same expectations to all of our students, year after year (Figure 1.14. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #18). This leads to six strategies for setting high expectations (Figure 1.15. 
See also Appendix A, Slide #19), where participants can identify actionable steps to set high 


expectations in their classrooms being them responsible for holding the learners accountable. 


[gos WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS AND ^THE SAME" EXPECTATIONS? 


Let's think about the idea 
of having high expectations 
versus having “the same 


expectations". 


% 


High expectations are 
communicated to students in 


many ways. A teacher with 
high expectations will employ 
strategies that will help all 
students rise to the challenge. 


This is different than setting 


a bar and expecting students 
to reach it. 
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Figure 1.14: High expectations-O’Brien, N. and Taab, L. 


STRATEGIES FOR SETTING HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


Welcoming students 
by name as they 
enter the classroom 


Ensuring bulletin boards, 
displays, instructional 
materials, and other visuals 
in the classroom reflect 
students’ racial, ethnic, and 
cultural backgrounds. 
Acknowledging all students’ 
comments, responses, 
questions, and contributions. 


01 02 
03 04 


05 06 


Arranging the classroom to 
accommodate discussion. 


Using random response strategies 
and using multiple approaches to 
consistently monitor students’ 
understanding of instruction, 
directions, procedures, processes, 
questions, and content. 


Using a variety of visual 
aids and props to support 
student learning. 


gen WHAT DO YOU NOTICE ABOUT THESE STRATEGIES? WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 
(од FOR ENSURING THAT OUR EXPECTATIONS ARE ABLE ТО ВЕ МЕТ? 


Figure 1.15: Strategies for setting high expectations. 


Stage 3 
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In the third stage, participants will draw on culture to shape curriculum and instruction, 
there are a series of steps to follow in order to check their own practice and reflect on what else 
could be done or introduced into their lessons to be more culturally relevant (Figure 1.16 See 


also Appendix A, Slide #21). 
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HOW САМ WE DRAW ON 
OUR STUDENTS’ CULTURE 


TO SHAPE CURRICULUM? 


7. Ask students what they are 
interested in. 
2. Think about your book choices. 
Who do the characters represent? 
9. Are you bring real-world events 
into the classroom? 
4, Are you teaching the same lessons 
from a file cabinet year after 
year? 
5. Js the content being covered 
because “you love it and it's just 
so much fun/cute?" 
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Figure 1.16: Draw on culture to shape curriculum. 


Then, the focus lands on tough conversations and the importance of building a classroom 
intentionally with an environment of respect. The four steps to get immerse in tough 
conversations in the classroom are also mentioned (Figure 1.17 See also Appendix A, Slide #23) 


and how to introduce them into instruction (Figure 1.18 See also Appendix A, Slide #24). 


ITS TIME FOR TOUGH CONVERSATIONS A” 


know your why (4 02 


Why are you so invested? 
Why are you going to be 
committed to your work? 


Be equitable 0 3 





Be honest 


The change needs to 
come! 

Point out so they can 
see there is a problem! 


04 Take action 
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Figure 1.17: Tough conversations steps. 


Model equity! 

Teach your lesson and 
make your practice 
reflect it! 


Don’t just talk the talk 
but walk the walk! 
Use your voice, donate 
money, sign petitions 
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INTRODUCING TOUGH CONVERSATIONS 


e Literature can open conversations 
and introduce topics like racism. 

e who they feel the most alike? 

who they don't like? 

е What questions they have about the 
topic that the character is going 
through before you are going back 
to real life? 
















The earlier, the better!! 


Figure 1.18: Introducing tough conversations. 


Then, the five steps to guide tough conversations in your classroom are explained with 
examples to put into action as soon as possible and to keep the participants engaged thinking 
about different ways they can be culturally responsive in their classrooms without the necessity 


of over-changing their whole instruction (Figure 1.19 See also Appendix A, Slide #25). 


GUIDING TOUGH CONVERSATIO 





Figure 1.19: Guiding tough conversations. 


за 


This professional development opportunity will end highlighting Ше importance of 
making real world connections, the importance of using stories from the books that students can 
easily identify in their own social circles and in the macro of their communities, state, or country. 


(Figure 1.20 See also Appendix A, Slide #26). 


MAKING REAL 
WORLD CONNECTIONS! 
Kids can’t care about 
or work Lo solve 
problems they don't 





Figure 1.20: Continuing tough conversations. 


Chapter 5: Conclusions 


I decided to develop this project in terms of culturally diverse teaching because I have 
been immersed in different cultures and I am currently teaching in a school with 48% of 
Hispanic students that are in need of a wider experience within the school. Some of these 
students already exited the program for English learners and are not being served by specialists, 
even though they are still lacking the knowledge and tools needed to succeed in the upper 
elementary school. 

Therefore, I thought this will be a great opportunity for any teacher, specialist, content 
area facilitator, administrator or staff member that works directly with English learners to 
advocate for a deeper instruction that seeks to include different cultures into their classrooms or 
content. 

I believe this workshop is an important tool for schools and school districts to provide 
important and pertinent PD for their staff that focuses not only on academic achievement, but 
also in the connections and interactions between students and teachers, and even more between 
staff members. 

Working towards becoming a culturally responsive teacher is a lifelong experience where 
there is a lot of room for improvement, it is going to be challenging to confront our own implicit 
biases, and the way we are impacting others when we interact with them under the assumptions 


generated by our own set of stereotypes. 
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Nonetheless, this workshop will also ignite Ше conversation between different 
stakeholders that work with a culturally and linguistically diverse population of students. To be 
an effective teacher in this ever-changing world, it is more important than never to start investing 
ourselves in other cultures, languages, customs, values and beliefs in order to be able to 
understand and value our students and their families. 

I have learned so much by interacting with different stakeholders about their own 
viewpoints of other cultures that I am excited to see where this project could go in any scenario 
that received it. I would like to implement it in my school and district to propitiate a deeper 
understanding of the otherness as well as ignite a self-reflection journey for my fellow teachers 
that could turn into more research, projects, and implementation ideas for our communities. 

Furthermore, I would like to see the English learners of my school thriving academically 
and socio-emotionally when they are invited to discuss materials focused on their origins, their 
values, and traditions; when teachers include instructional resources that will deeply connect 
with their cultural roots. I would like for this workshop to be the starting point to much more 
work done daily in our classrooms. More own voices’ books, more diverse videos, more colorful 
posters, more tough conversations, more growth. 

I want to highlight that this workshop would be only the beginning, the first step that will 
lead a school, district, or at least another teacher to another direction. Shifting the journey of 
education is a matter of involvement, research, commitment, and advocacy; and becoming 
culturally responsive teachers will be a daily task that can be achieved with self-reflection and by 
evaluating how students are perceiving our lessons and becoming, as well, culturally responsive 


students. 
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Appendix A: Slides 
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How CAN I UNPACK 
MY BIASES? 





Think of an adult that you would never be 
friends with. Why wouldn’t you want a 
relationship with them? 


Are they too loud or too clingy? Do you feel like 
they dress inappropriately? Maybe you think 
their lifestyle and habits are too vulgar? 
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How сам I UNPACK 
MY BIASES? 





Now consider the students in your class. 


Do you feel like some students are too loud? Too 
vulgar? Too clingy? Dressed inappropriately? 


Could these feelings subconsciously affect the 
way you interact with people - including 
children? 
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WHAT IS IMPLICIT BIAS? 


Implicit biases are the attitudes, We can become more aware by 
beliefs, and stereotypes that may self-reflecting and discussing 
affect how we unintentionally biases. 


treat others, Implicit biases сап be positive or 


Implicit biases are often not negative perceptions. £ither way, 


acknowledged or known by the they have an impact on how we 
person who holds them. teach and discipline our students. 
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PEANUT BUTTER, 
JELLY AND RACISM 





When you say peanut butter, 7 say jelly! 
They always go together! 
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(2) UNDER STRESS, HAVE YOU EVER MADE А DECISION BASED 
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Take a moment to reflect about how an unknown implicit 
bias may have played a role in the decision you made. 
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EFFECTS ON POLICIES AND 
EDUCATION. 


Holding onto implicit 
biases plays a part in 
how we teach, discipline, 
and interact with our 
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1. Honestly 
acknowledging the 
biases we have. 
2. 700 uncomfortable to 
talk or think about 
implicit biases. 
3. ]gnoring the biases we 
clearly have. 
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(25) WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS AND "THE SAME” EXPECTATIONS? 
High expectations are 
communicated to students in 
Let's think about the idea many ways. A teacher with 
oF having high expectations high expectations will employ 


versus having "he same || strategies that will help ай 
expectations’. students rise to the challenge. 
m This is different than setting 
a bar and expecting students 
to reach it. 
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STRATEGIES FOR SETTING HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


Welcoming students 
by name as they 
enter the classroom 


Ensuring bulletin boards, 
displays, instructional 
materials, and other visuals 
in the classroom reflect 
students’ racial, ethnic, and 
cultural backgrounds. 
Acknowledging all students’ 


comments, responses, 
questions, and contributions. 


01 02 
03 04 
05 06 


Arranging the classroom to 
accommodate discussion. 


Using random response strategies 
and using multiple approaches to 
consistently monitor students’ 
understanding of instruction, 
directions, procedures, processes, 
questions, and content. 


Using a variety of visual 
aids and props to support 
student learning. 


[22 WHAT DO YOU NOTICE ABOUT THESE STRATEGIES? WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ENSURING THAT OUR EXPECTATIONS ARE ABLE TO BE MET? 
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Tough conversation may be avoided but they are critical! 
Remember your why! 


Cultivate a safe and respectful environment in your classroom 
where students feel okay about sharing their experiences. 


Build your classroom intentionally! 
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HOW CAN WE DRAW ON 
OUR STUDENTS’ CULTURE 


TO SHAPE CURRICULUM? 


1. Ask students what they are 
interested in. 
2. Think about your book choices. 
Who do the characters represent? 
3. Are you bring real-world events 
into the classroom? 
4. Are you teaching the same lessons 
from a file cabinet year after 
year? 
5. Js the content being covered 
because "you love it and it's just 
so much fun/cute?" 
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Know your why 01 


Why are you so invested? 
Why are you going to be 
committed to your work? 


02 


Be honest 


The change needs to 
come! 

Point out so they can 
see there is a problem! 





Be eauitable 03 


Model equity! 

Teach your lesson and 
make your practice 
reflect it! 
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Don’t just talk the talk 
but walk the walk! 
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money, sign petitions 
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INTRODUCING TOUGH CONVERSATIONS 


e Literature can open conversations 
and introduce topics like racism. 

е Who they feel the most alike? 

е Who they don't like? 

е What questions they have about the 
topic that the character is going 
through before you are going back 
to real life? 


The earlier, the better!! 
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